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We  publish  elsewhere  so  much  of  Governor  Hen. 
dricks’  recent  message  to  the  General  Assembly  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  under  control  of  the  State.  It  is  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  popular  education  to  see  so  lively  an  in¬ 
terest  manifested  in  school  matters  by  the  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  of  the  State.  Probably  no  one  of  his  predecessors 
has  given  half  so  much  time  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
school  system,  or  has  exhibited  anything  like  the  same 
general  interest  in  its  progress.  The  Governor’s  wel¬ 
coming  address  to  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  at  the  last  meeting,  is  only  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  sympathy  with  the  good  work. 

*  - - - 

We  publish  in  this  number  the  first  of  a  series  of 
“Notes  on  the  Lectures  of  Agassiz,’’  edited  by  D.  S. 
Jordan,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  Very  little 
of  the  writings  of  Agassiz  has  been  published  of  late 
years,  and  these  lectures  live  only  in  the  note-books 
and  minds  of  his  pupils.  There  was,  indeed,  a  pre¬ 
tended  publication  in  the  “Extras”  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  the  re¬ 
porter  in  his  attempt  to  reproduce  that  which  he  knew 
only  from  the  note-book  of  a  pupil,  reached  a  product 
so  peculiar  in  its  blundering  nonsense  that  it  was  foU 
lowed  immediately  by  a  card  from  Alexander  Agassiz 
denying  the  authenticity  of  the  lectures,  and  disclaim¬ 
ing  any  responsibility  for  their  appearance. 

We  have  received  the  twenty-ninth  semi-annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  With  the  writing  of  the  report  the 


Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick  retires  from  the  schools,  after 
a  continuous  service  of  eighteen  years  as  Superintend¬ 
ent.  We  are  always  interested  in  Mr.  Philbrick’s  re¬ 
ports,  but  we  are  especially  so  in  this,  since  it  is  de. 
signed  to  embrace  a  history  of  the  school  system,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  and  the  progress  made  during 
the  period  of  his  administration.  Of  course  we  can 
not  e  en  name  the  topics  discussed.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  educationists  generally  should  profit  by  the 
lessons  it  teaches.  As  embodying  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  ablest  Superintendents  of  the  country  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  essential  elements  of  a  great  school  system 
this  report  will  be  especially  valuable  to  men  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  work. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  State  Legislature 
will  change  the  present  law  respecting  County  Super¬ 
intendents.  An  effort  was  made  on  the  18tb  inst.  in 
the  House  to  so  modify  the  present  law  as  virtually  to 
annul  it,  at  least  to  destroy  its  influence  for  good. 
The  bill  failed  to  receive  the  constitutional  majority, 
viz:  fifty -one  votesi  It  failed  only  by  one  vote,  but  it 
failed,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  matter  will  be 
reached  again  this  session.  We  certainly  hope  not. 
The  pendulum  of  educational  legislation  swings 
backward  and  forward  in  our  State  from  session  to 
session.  At  one  time  we  seem  on  the  high  road  to 
prosperity.  Men  are  in  power  who  are  anxious  to 
build  for  the  future,  and  in  their  zeal  push  their 
reforms  farther  than  their  more  plodding  constituents 
are  willing  to  follow.  Then  backward  the  pendulum 
vibrates  to  the  other  extreme  of  restriction  and  cur¬ 
tailment. 

This  Legislature  was  elected  by  the  backward  swing. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  however  that  it  will  not  do 
any  great  harm  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  The  greatest  good  that  it  could  do  is  to  let 
educational  matters  alone  for  another  two  years.  This 
eternal  tinkering  with  the  school  law  is  the  greatest 
bane  of  the  State.  We  are  hardly  through  with 
adapting  ourselves  to  one  class  of  constitutions  before 
another  is  thrust  upon  us.  “  Let  us  have  peace.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  High  Schools,”  Mr.  Philbrick’s 
report,  noticed  in  another  paragraph,  contains  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  High  Schools  of  this  country  and 
the  same  class  of  schools  in  some  of  the  European 
countries.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  nine 
Boston  High  Schools  is  put  down  at  1,999;  the  number 
of  regular  teachers  at  82.  In  Vienna,  a  city  whose 
1  population  exceeds  that  of  Philadelphia,  but  is  much 
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less  than  that  of  New  York,  the  number  of  this  class 
of  schools  for  boys  alone  is  sixteen.  Respecting  the 
facilities  for  illustrating  the  instruction,  apparatus,  li¬ 
braries,  etc.,  these  schools  are  represented  as  being  far 
superior  to  our  own.  In  one  of  the  youngest  of  them — 
a  school  not  yet  provided  with  a  house — the  apparatus 
used  already  cost  a  sum  equivalent  to  an  outlay  in  this 
country  of  more  than  $26,000.  The  number  of  boys 
attending  the  sixteen  High  Schools  of  Vienna  is  given 
at  6500;  number  of  professors,  373.  The  attendance 
probably  exceeds  the  attendance  of  boys  in  all  the 
High  Schools  of  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  discussing  the  necessity  for  High  Schools,  Mr. 
Philbrick  argues  that  liberal  provision  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  essential  as  a  means  of  securing  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  in  elementary  education;  where  high 
schools,  academies  and  colleges  are  wanting,  common 
schools  are  always  feeble  and  inefficient.  The  science 
of  education  teaches'educational  advancement,  works 
from  the  top  downward  and  not  from  the  bottom  up¬ 
ward.  As  illustrating  the  truth  of  this  statement,  the 
writer  cites  the  action  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
establishing  the  great  Frederick  William  University 
at  Berlin  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Jena — hoping  to 
open  the  way  for  a  regeneration  of  the  State  by  means 
of  education.  A  single  paragraph  we  quote  in  full, 
taking  time  only  to  remark  that  if  Massachusetts  with 
all  her  facilities  for  higher  education  can  not  prepare 
persons  for  teaching  her  high  schools,  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  Indiana?  We  quote  as  follows: 

“  If  our  high  schools  are  not  yet  all  we  would  desire, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  imperfection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  weakness  and  imperfection  in  the  train¬ 
ing  afforded  by  the  colleges  whence  the  teachers  are 
drawn.  Among  the  professors  in  American  colleges 
there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  pedagogical  science. 
How  few  are  there  among  them  who  are  even  moder¬ 
ately  learned  in  the  science  and  art  of  education! 
Their  methods  of  teaching  are  too  generally  antiquated 
and  unfruitful.  And  yet  they  are  the  only  models 
that  opr  high  school  teachers  work  from,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  career.” 


STATE  TEACHER’S  LICENSE. 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates  will  be  made  at 
the  following  places,  beginning  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  6th,  at  10  o’clock,  viz.:  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette, 
Richmond,  Indianapolis,  North  Vernon  and  Vincennes. 

Candidates  for  Second  Grade  Certificate  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  all  the  branches  enumerated  in  the  147th 
Section  of  the  school  law,  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Art  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Art  of  Composition,  Morals  and 
Elements  of  Algebra. 

Those  applying  for  first  grade  will  be  examined  in 
the  subjects  above  enumerated  and  in  the  following 
addititional  subje.cts:  Geometry  (three  books),  Ele 
ments  of  Botany,  Outlines  of  General  History,  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Zoology. 

The  number  of  candidates  from  year  to  year  has 


been  constantly  increasing.  Persons  wishing  to  avoid 
the  a'hnoyance  and  expense  attending  frequent  county 
examinations,  will  do  well  to  prepare  for  this  State  ex¬ 
amination,  as  a  certificate  thus  obtained  is  good  for 
life. 


NUMBERS  VS.  QUALITY. 

Some  friends  of  the  State  University  are  agonizing 
just  now  in  their  efforts  to  account  for  the  diminished 
number  of  students  entering  that  institution  this  year. 
They  say  that  the  standard  of  admission  has  been 
raised  so  much  that  many  who  applied  were  unable  to 
pass  the  required  examinations,  and  had  entered  other 
institutions  where  so  much  was  not  required  of  them. 
We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  university  return 
to  its  former  low  standard  of  admission  rather  than 
permit  this  state  of  things  to  exist.  But  Asburv,  who 
thinks  she  has  good  reason  for  believing  that  she  is 
one  of  the  other  institutions  referred  to,  indignantly 
denies  the  charge,  and  contends  that  her  standard  of 
admission  is  already  even  higher  than  that  of  the  State 
University. 

Now  this  whole  question  of  the  relative  excellence 
of  schools  seems,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  students  attending.  A 
large  school  with  them  is  necessarily  a  good  school.  It 
is  useful  in  proportion  to  its  size.  This  is  a  very  un¬ 
safe  way  to  estimate  the  excellence  of  any  educational 
institution,  especially  in  the  West.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  work  done,  rather  than  the  number  of  pupils 
taught,  that  determines  the' excellence  of  a  school.  If 
the  State  University  would  send  out  ten  or  even  five 
men  each  year  thoroughly  prepared  by  training  and 
culture  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  material  or  spir¬ 
itual  development  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  in  action  and  in  thought,  it  would  be  a 
blessing  of  incomparably  greater  value  than  twice  the 
amount  of  money  the  institution  costs.  Let  us  illus¬ 
trate  this  by  a  familiar  example.  Who  will  undertake 
to  estimate  in  dollars  the  value  of  the  labors  of  one 
man.  Prof.  Cox,  our  efficient  State  Geologist,  to  the 
State  of  Indiana,  in  the  development  of  her  material 
resources  ?  All  admit  that  it  can  not  be  done  nor  even 
approximated. 

Education  does  not  make  men,  but  when  nature  has 
supplied  the  requisite  material  in  quantity  and  kind, 
education  will  mould  it  into  power  that  shall  move  the 
world.  It  is  the  business  of  higher  education  to  seize 
upon  this  material  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  and  prepare  it  by  proper  discipline  for  its  work 
in  the  development  and  civilization  of  the  race.  A 
great  university  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  a 
beautiful  expression  of  the  relation  of  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  and  the  desire  of  mutual  helpfulness  among  men. 
The  public  need  the  service  of  the  best  brains,  and 
they  supply  the  necessary  training  for  that  service. 
The  public  help  the  individual,  and  the  individual  in 
turn  serves  the  public.  And,  too,  he  serves  the  public 
best  when  he  best  serves  himself. 

So  we  say  that  it  is  quality  of  work  done  rather  than 
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numbers  that  should  determine  the  excellence  of  an 
educational  institution.  When  we  shall  be  able  to 
point  to  our  State  University  and  say,  “There  can  be 
found  the  ablest  scholars,  the  best  thinkers,  the  no¬ 
blest  men  and  women,  and  the  best  work  in  the  State," 
it  will  make  but  little  difference  whether  her  students 
are  numbered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands. 


^onirihuiians , 

JOTTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Lathrop  of  Cincinnati  be¬ 
fore  the  last  meeting  of  our  State  Association,  was  a 
suggestion  which  should  he  crystallized  into  a  custom 
or  better,  into  a  law.  That  the  annual  State  and  counI 
ty  institutes,  as  now  conducted,  are,  though  productive 
of  much  good,  far  less  efficient  helps  than  they  might 
be  were  there  more  of  system  in,  and  greater  connect¬ 
edness  between  them,  is  patent.  In  the  majority  of 
them  the  same  questions  of  discipline  are  discussed  in 
the  same  way,  the  same  drill-work  given,  the  same  ex. 
hortations  made,  year  after  year.  Some  repetition  is 
of  course  demanded,  inasmuch  as  each  year  brings  to 
the  institute  many  new  teachers  who  must  be  taught 
“a"  before  they  can  learn  “b,”  but  through  constant 
repetition  institutes  become  to  the  older  teachers  stu* 
peiiers  rather  than  awakeners. 

If,  as  suggested  in  the  paper  referred  to,  the  work  Oj 
the  institute  could  be  mapped  out  a  year  in  advance 
a  definite  course  of  reading  and  study  be  prescribed  to 
the  teachers,  certain  points  of  discipline  be  suggested 
as  themes  for  experiment  and  reflection  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  time,  then  teachers  might  come  up  to  the  an 
nual  institutes  as  to  races  to  be  run  rather  than  as  to 
bores  to  be  endured.  The  fact  that  all  the  teachers  of 
a  county,  or  of  any  large  section,  were  studying  the 
same  problems,  testing  the  same  plans,  reading  the 
the  same  works  would  unify  their  methods  and  en¬ 
hance  their  results,  while  the  further  fact  that  at  the 
institute  they  were  to  meet  for  discussion  of,  and  ex¬ 
amination  in,  the  year’s  work  would  be  a  great  incen¬ 
tive  to  professional  zeal. 

Have  the  men  in  authority  no  plan  for  systematizing 
institute  work  ?  « 


Another  timely  thought,  caught  from  the  same  pa¬ 
per,  demands  attention. 

Amid  the  methods,  whose  number  and  elaborateness 
are  constantly  increasing,  and  under  the  labyrinths  of 
apparatus  that  worthy  inventors  and  money-seeking 
charlatans  are  alike  crowding  into  our  school-rooms, 
there  is  no  little  danger  that  the  power  of  the  living 
soul  will  be  lost  sight  of  It  is  true  that  methods  can 
be  neither  too  carefully  developed  nor  too  thoughtfully 
pursued,  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  good, 
illustrative  apparatus,  and  that  our  systems  of  peda¬ 
gogical  philosophy  are  only  in  the  bud,  still  it  were 
well  in  this  rush  after  "method,”  “apparatus”  and  “sys¬ 
tem,”  to  remember  that  the  personality  of  the  success¬ 


ful  teacher  must  be  superior  to  them  all  and,  that  the 
greatest  teachers  whom  history  names  lived  and  taught 
when  the  dearth  of  educational  appliances  sent  them 
to  their  work  with  no  external  equipment.  If  we  per¬ 
mit  system  to  degenerate  into  routine,  manner  to  be 
elevated  above  matter,  and  enthusiasm  to  he  harnessed 
to  cumbrous  machinery,  the  personality  of  the  teach¬ 
er  will  become  powerless,  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  living 
soul  alone  which  can  breath  into  other  souls  the 
“breath  of  life,” 


In  a  paper  presented  by  H.  A.  Ford  on  “Compulsory 
Education,”  it  was  asserted  that  the  genius  of  our  po¬ 
litical  life  does  not  permit  the  invasion  of  the  family 
and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  authority  of  the 
parent 

It  might  have  been  added  with  sufficient  truth,  that 
the  genius  of  our  (present)  political  life,  as  interpreted 
by  the  actions  of  those  within  its  arena,  does  not  per¬ 
mit  restraint  of  any  kind,  but  history  shows  that  un¬ 
educated  liberty  is  anarchy,  while  philosophy  teaches 
that  only  through  self-imposed  restraints  is  true  free¬ 
dom  to  be  reached. 

It  is  certainly  very  “sweet”  to  regard  parents  as  the 
“heaven-born  guardians  of  the  child,”  whose  divine  in¬ 
stincts  may  be  trusted  to  guide  them  always  to  the  use 
of  those  means  whose  ends  shall  be  the  child’s  highest 
interests,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  heaven’s  designs 
I  are  daily  frustrated  by  earth’s  temptations,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  President  Jone’s  address  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  happy  prophecy,  whose  fulfillment  it  will 
be  wise  to  hasten  through  all  legitimate  means. 

“Further,  we  need,  and  we  shall  have,  as  soon  as  the 
people  become  conscious  that  the  true  end  of  the  school, 
as  an  institution  created  by  the  State,  is  to  lead  the 
present  generation,  and  the  coming  generations  of  chil¬ 
dren — the  partially  conscious  human — into  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  practical  realization  of  freedom  through 
social  organization  is  the  destiny  of  all — so  soon,  I  say, 
as  the  people  shall  become  conscious  of  this  fact,  so 
soon  shall  we  have  legislative  enactment  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  educational  rights  of  those  children  of 
the  commonwealth  whose  rights  are  now  unprotected^ 
both  as  against  themselves  and  as  against  ignorant  and 
vicious  parents.” 


The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  address  of  President 
Angell  of  Michigan  University  was  listened  to  has  not 
yet  ebbed. 

We  expect  that  lecturers  who  address  the  assembled 
teachers  of  a  State,  will  bring  in  their  words  learning, 
thought  and  experience,  but  we  do  not  expect,  nor  do 
we  usually  find  in  their  addresses,  the  refined  culture, 
the  polished  purity  of  diction  and  the  graceful  oratory 
which  vie  with  the  professional  orators  of  the  land. 
Yet,  all  this,  and  more,  was  granted  us  by  President 
Angell.  The  pedagogical  profession  is  proud  to  count 
such  men  in  its  lists,  and  happy  when  it  sees  them  so 
appropriately  placed  as  is  President  Angell,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  university  whose  liberal  views  and 
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generous  purposes  are  so  worthily  represented  in  and 
by  himself. 

A  man  thus  belonging  to  a  high  position  receives  from 
it  honors  which  his  presence  in  it  returns  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  while  a  small  man  in  a  large  place  shrinks  and 
shrivels  through  the  contrast  and  is  dishonored  by  the 
office  which  he  fails  to  maguify. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  this  spectacle  of  emi¬ 
nent  fitness  in  college  and  university  presidents  is  as 
yet  so  exceptional  that  remarks  upon  it  cannot  be 
stale. 


AGASSIZ  ON  PHYLLOTAXY. 

[The  following  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Agassiz  to 
his  class  at  Penikese,  in  August,  1873,  and  it  was,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  last  lecture  but  one  which  he 
ever  delivered.  I  have  here  re-wrjtten  it  from  rough 
notes  taken  at  the  time,  with  no  change  from  those 
notes  save  the  supplying  of  the  missing  articles  and 
verbs.  It  will  be  found  somewhat  Iragmentary,  but  1 
have  preferred  to  keep  what  I  can  of  the  suggestive 
words  of  the  great  master  than  to  attempt  to  form  an 
elaborate  essay  by  pasting  them  together  with  my  own 
rhetoric. — D.  S.  Jordan.] 

The  present  century-old  impulse  to  science  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  two  causes;  1.  The  French 
Revolution.  2.  The  influence  of  a  great  poet.  In 
France,  after  the  revolution,  all  persons  of  intelligence, 
not  military,  turned  their  attention  to  learning,  and  in 
science  we  had  Lavoisier,  La  Place,  Gay-Lussac,  Cuvier, 
Bischofi,  Valenciennes,  St.  Hilaire. 

The  second  influence  was  that  of  the  great  German 
pagan — Goethe.  Everything  he  touched  he  vivified. 
He  has  made  the  science  of  botany  what  it  now  is,  and 
the  spirit  of  comparative  anatomy  is  due  to  him.  There 
lived  in  Jena  a  certain  Prof.  Bach,  who  is  said  to 
have  whispered  to  Goethe  all  he  ever  knew  about 
botany.  Goethe’s  strong  mind  grasped  it  and  gave  it 
to  the  world,  while  else  it  might  have  remained  un¬ 
known  in  the  quiet  professor’s  laboratory. 

Bach  once  showed  to  Goethe  a  plant  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  flower  e.xhibited  such  forms  and  relations 
that  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens  and  pistils  seemed  to  be 
much  alike.  Goethe  saw  it  and  wrote,“Die  Metamor- 
pbosen  der  Pflanzeu."  In  this  he  ascribed  to  plants  a 
kind  of  life  expressing  itself  in  the  leaf  primarily  and 
rising  to  higher  excellence  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
still  higher  in  the  stamens  and  pistils  which  by  their 
mutual  influence  lead  to  the  production  of  new  plants. 
This  was  taken  by  the  world  as  beautiful  fancy,  but 
not  as  a  real  fact.  Goethe  was  not  satisfied  with  this, 
for  he  had  meant  it  as  a  mathematical  realfty,  and 
that  it  was  so  he  demonstrated,  plant  in  hand.  With 
roses  he  showed  the  transition  from  leaf  to  sepal,  from 
petal  to  stamen,  that  all  the  organs  of  the  flower  were 
modifications  of  the  leaves.  In  short,  he  originated 
the  science  of  vegetable  morphology.  Whether  it  was 
first  suggested  by  Bach  or  not,  it  was  Goethe  who 
proved  and  demonstrated  it. 


He  did  not  stop  here,  but  transferred  the  theory  to 
animals.  Oken,  before  him,  bad  compared  the  bones 
of  the  head  to  the  vertebrae.  Goethe  carried  this  far¬ 
ther  to  a  complete  demonstration  of  their  homology. 
K  this  be  true  to  what  does  the  lower  jaw  correspond  ? 
Might  it  not  be  to  the  limbs?  But  there  is  but  a  single 
bone  all  around.  In  youth  this  bone  is  slightly  divided. 
But  every  youth  has  been  an  embryo.  So  Goethe  ex¬ 
amined  skulls  of  embryos  and  found  that  there  were 
two  entirely  distinct  bones  which  afterwards  coalesce 
to  form  the  jaw.  Here  is  Goethe  as  on  investigator,  and 
his  work  he  published  as  a  monograph  with  plates,  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  learned  society,  just  as  all  anato¬ 
mists  do.  It  is  said  that  the  name  of  naturalist  was 
dearer  to  him  than  the  name  of  poet.  From  him  this 
branch  of  comparative  anatomy  dates. 

It  was  he  who  first  saw  a  meaning  in  vegetable  mon¬ 
strosities.  Botanhts  have  always  abhorred  and  over¬ 
looked  double  flowers  and  the  other  products  of  gar¬ 
dening.  They  were  spoi  ts  and  accidents  and  came  not 
under  their  laws.  In  them  Goethe  recognized  lawful 
products  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

After  him,  Karl  Schirnper  and  Alexander  Braun, 
fellow  students  of  mine  under  Bollinger  at  Munich, 
went  to  work  and  developed  the  laws  of  Phyllotaxy, 
that  marvelous  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  plants  which  our  great  mathematician  at  Cambridge 
has  found  to  agree  with  the  periods  of  the  rotation  of 
the  planets. 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  had 
been  investigated  only  by  Charles  Bonnet,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  raspberry  as  having  the  sixth  leaf  placed 
above  the  first  and  four  between,  each  one  72°  or  1-5 
the  circumference  farther  around  the  stem  than  the 
one  before  it.  (illustrated  by  a  diagram  on  the  board, 
the  first  leaf  at  a  certain  point,  the  rest  above  it  at  an 
angle  equal  to  1-5  of  a  circumference  to  the  left,  the 
third  1-5  of  a  circumference  farther  around,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  correspondingly  placed,  and  the  sixth  on  the 
commencement  of  a  second  cycle  over  the  first.) 

Schirnper  and  Braun  studied  this  carefully  and  found 
that  Bonnet  was  fundamentally  wrong.  The  sixth 
leaf  was  over  the  first,  to  be  sure,  but  the  second  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  ascribed  by  Bonnet  to  the  third,  and 
the  angular  distance  from  each  to  the  next  was  144°  or 
2  5  of  a  circumference.  (Illustrated  also  by  a  diagram; 
this  the  common  “two-fifths  arrangement”  of  five 
leaves  forming  a  cycle  in  which  the  spiral  line  con¬ 
necting  them  would  pass  twice  around  the  stem,  will 
be  found  explained  in  any  elementary  botany.) 

I  well  remember  the  joy  in  the  camp  when  it  was 
first  demonstrated  that  Bonnet’s  arrangement  was  in¬ 
accurate. 

After  this,  in  examining  other  plants,  Braun  and 
I  Schirnper  found  various  other  systems  of  arrangement, 
i  e.  1.  That  in  which  the  third  leaf  of  a  cycle  was  over 
the  first,  thus  giving  between  each  set  of  leaves  an  angu¬ 
lar  distance  of  180°,  or  half  a  circumference.  2.  That 
in  which  the  fourth  leaf  was  over  the  first,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  three-leaved  cycle,  in  which  each  leaf  had  one- 
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third  of  a  circumference.  3.  Plants  like  the  raspberry, 
in  which  five  leaves  formed  the  cycle,  which  included 
two  circumferences.  4.  Eight  leaves  in  a  cycle,  the  ninth 
over  the  first,  and  three  circumferences  included,  thus 
giving  each  leaf  an  angular  distance  of  3-8  of  a  circum¬ 
ference.  5.  The '‘513  arrangement.”  6.  The ‘‘8  21  ar. 
rangement.”  7.  The  “13  34  arrangement"  as  found  in 
some  pine  cones.  8.  The  “  22  55  arrangement”  of  the 
sunflower,  and  lastly,  thi  3-1-89  arrangement  as  found 
in  some  fossil  plants,  no  leaf  being  over  the  first  till  we 
come  to  the  nineteenth,  and  thirty-four  circumferences 
being  included  by  the  spiral  line  connecting  each  leaf 
to  the  next  above  it. 

When  leaves  have  the  greatest  possible  room  for  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  bud,  there  must  be  but  Ufo — on  oppo 
site  sides.  Each  will  then  have  a  half  circumference 
to  itself.  Again,  in  the  “three-ranked”  sedges,  where 
the  leaves  have  the  least  angular  space  the  fourth  leaf  1 
is  over  the  first,  and  each  leaf  has  a  third  of  a  circum-  I 
ference  to  develop  in.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  other 
fractions  representing  arrangements  of  leaves,  2  5,  3-8, 
5-13,8-21, etc., are  intermediate — a  series  of  natural  means 
between  one-half — the  best  chance,  and  one-third — 
the  poorest.  And  no  plants  have  ever  been  found  in 
which  the  leaf  arrangement  is  not  according  to  one  of 
the  plans  above  indicated.  For  example,  no  plant  is 
known  in  which  the  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  tenth  or 
fifteenth  leaf  stands  above  the  fi.st — beginning  any¬ 
where  on  the  plant,  and  in  no  case  is  the  angular  dis. 
tance  from  one  leaf  to  the  next  more  than  180°  or  less 
than  120°.  It  would  seem  that  a  quarter  circumference 
is  too  little  room  for  a  leaf  to  develop  in. 

Now  let  us  look  at  flowers.  Here  the  parts  appear  in 
whorls,  and  those  of  the  same  kind  on  the  same  level. 
Is  this  so?  Examine  a  rose  and  you  will  find  that  the 
sepals  are  not  alike.  Some  are  smaller  and  sliglitly 
higher  up  than  others,  which  in  turn  have  more  of  a 
leaf-like  expansion  at  their  tips.  A  slight  rosiness  will 
be  seen  on  the  innermost  or  fifth  sepal,  which  will  be 
greater  on  the  side  in  the  direction  in  which  we  follow 
our  spiral.  Again  we  find  the  first  petal  greenish,  while 
the  last  petal  in  a  double  flower  becomes  narrowed, 
yellowish,  and  frequently  bears  a  rudimentary  anther. 
This  same  rhythm  may  be  traced  more  or  less  readily 
in  all  flowers.  Yet  although  the  general  arrangement 
holds  good,  the  san^e  plant  will  not  show  the  same  pre¬ 
cise  phyllotaxy  under  all  circumstances.  Each  has  an 
individuality  of  its  own.  You  will  find  smart  plants 
and  lazy  plants. 

All  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  transformed  leaves. 
This  is  mentioned  in  our  text-books  in  a  mechanical 
way,  but  it  is  a  living  fact  full  of  a  deep  significance. 


DRA  WING. 

[^Editors  Educationist: — Please  insert  in  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  the  following  extract  upon  the  subject  of  draw¬ 
ing,  taken  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  No  subject 
is  of  greater  interest  to  educators,  and  probably  no  bet¬ 
ter  authority  can  be  found  upon  the  subject  of  drawing 
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in  its  relations  to  public  school  institution  than  the  one 
here  quoted. — E.  F.  Brown  ] 

The  nature,  objects  and  utility  of  drawing  as  a  branch 
of  education,  are  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  under^ 
stood  and  appreciated  in  this  country.  It  is  still  very 
generally  regarded  as  an  ornamental  study,  of  little  use 
in  practical  life,  which  may  be  allowed  to  pupils  who 
have  time  on  their  hands  after  having  acquired  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  what  are  ignorantly  deemed  more 
useful  subjects.  If,  recently,  more  has  been  done  in 
this  community  than  in  previous  years  to  promote  in¬ 
struction  in  drawing,  it  is  because  it  is  beginning — only 
beginning — to  be  seen  that  it  is  an  essential  branch  of 
general  education  in  all  its  decrees,  and  also  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  technical  and  industrial  education ;  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  use  in  every  department  of  business  and 
in  every  condition  in  life;  that  it  is  itself  an  expressive 
language,  easily  depicting  to  the  eye  what  no  words, 
however  well  chosen,  can  represent ;  that  it  is  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  accurate 
observation,  and  of  developing  the  perception  and  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art;  that  it  is 
indispensible  for  the  designer,  the  architect,  the  engi¬ 
neer,  the  draftsman,  the  moulder,  the  machine  builder, 
and  the  head  mechanic  of  every  craft;  that  it  gives  a 
training  to  the  eye  and  hand  which  everybody  needs ; 
that  it  is  a  special  help  in  teaching  writing,  as  expressed 
in  the  Pestalozzian  saying,  “  Without  drawing  there 
can  be  no  writing; ”  that  it  is  calculated  to  afford  in. 
valuable  aid  to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people;  that 
it  is  an  instrument  for  illustration  in  teaching  which 
should  be  in  every  teacher’s  hand.s;  and  that,  if  properly 
taught,  it  more  than  compensates  for  the  time  it  takes, 
in  facilitating  instruction  in  other  branches. 

As  instruction  in  drawing,  in  its  relations  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  faculties  and  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  industrial  interests,  eomes  to  be  more  generally 
understood,  it  will  doubtless  meet  with  less  opposition. 
While  I  would  advocate  the  claims  of  this  branch,  first 
and  foremost,  on  the  high  grounds  of  its  value  as  a 
disciplinary  instrumentality,  as  a  means  of  general  cul. 
ture,  as  affording  a  training  necessary  and  desirable  for 
every  individual  without  regard  to  his  destination  in 
life,  yet  its  positive  value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  a  per. 
pie  like  ours,  largely  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  ignored. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  England  the  value  of  manu¬ 
factures  has  been  immensely  augmented  by  means  of 
I  the  system  of  art  education  which  was  inaugurated  in 
j  that  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  the 
best  of  our  authorities  in  industrial  science  now  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  Massachusetts  can  not  maintain 
her  prestige  as  a  manufacturing  State  without  the  aid 
of  art-culture.  The  only  adequate  basis  of  the  needed 
art-culture  a  thorough  system  of  drawing  taught  in 
all  public  schools. 


“OcR  teaching,”  says  W.  H.  Groser,  “needs  more 
solidity,  more  definiteness,  and  more  directness.”  j 
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“The  secret  of  my  success,”  remarked  a  popular 
teacher,  “  is  that  I  always  make  the  work  very  easy  for 
my  pupils.” 

Popularity  is  an  item  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  make  work  “very 
easy  ”  for  pupils.  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
work  should  be  made  diflBcult,  or  whether  work  beyond 
the  child's  capacity,  and  therefore  unmanageable, 
should  be  given ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  lightening 
heavy  burdens  in  which  the  teacher  does  all  the  work 
and  the  child  all  the  play,  obtaining  for  what  be  does 
a  skimming  decidedly  too  thin  to  be  called  the  “cream 
of  the  subject.” 

In  mastering  the  simplest  lesson  there  is  that  which 
requires  the  earnest  use  of  the  faculties,  and  in  this  use 
lies  the  profit.  The  teacher  who  renders  this  unneces¬ 
sary  by  taking  upon  himself  the  work  and  leaving  the 
child  little  or  nothing  to  do,  defrauds  him  of  a  certain 
amount  of  power  he  would  have  gained,  and,  by  so 
much,  cripples  him  for  life. 

It  would  be  possible,  by  chemical  process,  to  digest 
the  food  outside  the  body,  and,  by  introducing  it  ready 
for  assimilation,  render  easy  the  work  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.  This  would  no  more  certainly  ruin  the 
body  than  will  softening  the  bard  parts  of  a  pupil’s 
work  ruin  the  faculties  which  should  be  required,  in¬ 
dependently,  to  perform  it.  It  is  easier — and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  teachers  more  gratifying — to  expound  a 
difficult  point  than  to  require  a  pupil  to  master  it  un¬ 
aided,  but  whether  sloth  or  vanity  be  the  motive,  it  is 
a  fault  as  reprehensible  iis  it  is  common.  There  are 
too  many  schools  over  whose  portals  might  be  appro¬ 
priately  inscribed  this  legend :  “All  the  giants  slain. 
Nothing  difficult  required  of  learners.”  * 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS* 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  is  guarded 
by  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  declares 
that  it  shall  be  perpetual — that  it  may  be  increased, 
but  shall  never  be  diminished — and  that  the  income 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  common  schools  and  to  no  other  purpose  what 


ever. 

The  fund  is  made  up  as  follows : 

ist.  The  amount  which  the  State  owes  it,  and  which  is 
evidenced  by  her  non-negotiable  bonds  bearing  interest 

at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent . $3>9<H>783  zi 

Additions  from  fines  and  other  sources  .......  £7,197  24 

Amount  held  in  the  counties,  and  loaned  by  the  Auditors 
on  mortgage  security  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  constitution  makes  the  coun¬ 
ties  liable . 3,341,267  12 

ad.  Congressional  township  Fund,  being  the  proceeds  of 

the  sales  of  the  school  sections  .  . . 2,395,778  63 

Estimated  value  of  13,453  acres  of  unsold  school  lands.  .  102,293  40 

Total  permanent  fund . $8,711,319  60 


The  interest  realized  upon  the  general  fund  above 
mentioned  is  annually  apportioned  among  the  coun- 

*From  message  of  Gov.  Hendricks,  delivered  January  8,  1875. 


ties  according  to  the  enumeration  of  school  children ; 
but  the  interest  upon  the  congressional  township  fund 
is  not  so  apportioned.  It  belongs  to  the  Congressional 
townships,  because  the  grant  of  the  sixteenth  section 
in  each  township  was  made  by  the  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
men,  to  the  “  inhabitants  of  the  township  for  the  use 
of  schools.” 

During  the  year  1873,  the  fund  was  increased,  includ¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  of  a  portion  of  the  lands,  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  $64,940.96,  and  during  the  year  1874  it  was 
increased  from  the  same  sources,  $73,792.11. 

The  revenue  realized  during  the  year  ending  No¬ 
vember  15,  1874,  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  schools, 
was  as  follows : 

Interest  on  the  permanent  fund . $  407,839  19 

Derived  from  school  tax . 1,013  463  43 

Unclaimed  witness  fees  and  other  sources .  72,30496 

Total . $1,493,591  57 

To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  the  interest  on  the  congression¬ 
al  township  fund . $  172,209  82 

And  the  amount  received  from  local  taxation .  551,785  74 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and 
four  cents  was  not  distributed,  but  remains  in  the 
treasury.  There  has  been  received  and  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  the  support  of  schools,  $2,211,328.13. 

The  enumeration  of  1874  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  shows  the  number  of 
654,364;  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  has  been 
489,044;  and  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools 
has  been  311,272.  Twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  teachers  have  been  employed. 

The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  show  a 
general  and  rapid  improvement  in  almost  every  res¬ 
pect  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  houses 
and  grounds,  fixtures  and  apparatus  are  being  improved 
and  made  more  attractive  and  convenient,  and  greater 
skill  and  success  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  govern 
ing  the  children  are  being  promoted.  The  township 
and  county  institutes  are  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
our  school  system.  Improvement  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  professional  association  in  the  institutes.  The 
opinions,  practice  and  experience  of  the  teachers  are 
brought  under  examination,  and  into  comparison. 
The  art  of  teaching  is  improved  and  the  profession  of 
the  teacher,  as  it  should  be,  is  ennobled  and  dignified. 
I  ask  your  attention  to  the  carefully  prepared  report 
o''  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  You 
will  find  the  views  expressed  and  the  information  given 
important  for  your  careful  consideration  in  your  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  subject  to  which  I  could  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  which  your  responsibility  is  greater 
than  any  measure  materially  affecting  the  success  and 
influence  of  the  schools.  Your  responsibility  and 
mine  are  too  great  to  allow  any  important  action  upon 
hastily  formed  or  ill-digested  opinions.  The  guiding 
sentiment  should  be  economy  in  expenditure  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  system.  Neither  should  he  sacrificed  to 
the  other.  The  school  fund  is  sacred  to  a  cause  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  its  waste,  or  extravagant  use 
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would  be  a  crime  against  society.  All  extra  compen¬ 
sation  and  discretionary  allowances  should  be  prohibit¬ 
ed.  If,  upon  careful  consideration  and  the  test  of  ex¬ 
perience,  you  find  that  the  distinguished  man  who  was 
the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instiuction,  and 
whose  recent  death  the  country  mourns,  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  respect  to  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  our 
system,  you  will  correct  the  mistake,  but  in  your  ex¬ 
amination  you  will  find  the  great  weight  of  his  opinion 
in  the  scales. 

He  was  an  economist,  a  friend  of  the  people  and  the 
able  champion  of  common  school  education. 

As  representatives  of  the  people  we  have  occasion  to 
be  proud  of  the  high  character  which  our  educational 
system  maintains,  and  the  people  will  approve  the  sen. 
timent  if  you  give  it  expression  in  legislation  that,  in 
respect  to  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  we 
will  take  no  step  backwards. 

THE  STATE  KORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  tbe  act  of  March  5,  1873,  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  of  the  school  revenue  was  permanently  set 
apart  as  the  Normal  School  fund  and  appropriated  to  j 
the  support  of  the  Normal  School.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  have  contracted  an  obligation  of  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  to  provide 
for  suitably  heating  the  building.  They  ask  that  you 
appropriate  funds  for  its  payment.  The  improvement 
was  important  to  the  institution,  and  1  recommend 
that  the  appropriation  be  made.  1  think  the  school 
has  been  under  good  management,  and  that  its  success 
has  been  equal  to  the  expectation  that  induced  its  e.s- 
tablishment.  In  entering  the  institution,  the  students 
assume  an  obligation  to  make  a  return  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  enjoy  by  teaching  in  the  common 
schools.  They  have  thus  far  been  faithful  to  that  duty. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  cultivate  teachers  in 
the  art  and  science  of  their  profession.  The  beneficial 
results  are  already  being  felt  over  the  State.  The 
trained  teachers  influence  and  improve  others  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
teachers’  institutes.  That  influence  will  be  constantly 
increasing  as  the  graduating  classes  grow  larger.  .As 
an  important  auxiliary  to  our  common  schools  it  mer¬ 
its  your  fostering  care.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  President 
of  the  faculty,  which  give  a  clear  and  full  statement 
of  the  condition  and  management  of  the  institution 
the  condition  of  its  finances  and  the  reasons  for  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Board. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

During  the  collegiate  years,  from  June  28,  1872,  to 
June  28,  1874,  the  State  University  has  received  the 
following  revenues : 


Endowment  fund . $13*500  00 

Under  the  act  March  8,  1867 .  x6,ooo  00 

Appropriated  February  9,  1873 . 22,500  00 

Appropriated  March  xo,  1873 . 24,000  00 

Appropriated  March  xo,  1873,  for  building . 20,000  00 

Appropriated  December  14,  X872,  deficiency .  8,000  00 

From  covnties,  interest  on  lands  sold .  a,x20  09 

From  oth  T  sources .  3»457  ^ 

Amount  treasury  June  28,  x87a .  222  75 


Total . $109,800  46 


Of  this  sum  $90,500  was  appropriated  and  paid  from 
the  State  Treasury. 

During  the  same  period,  the  expenditures  were  $108,. 
613.21,  of  which  $40,473.46  was  for  the  addition  to  the 
college  buildings;  and  $7,541.16  was  for  the  Owen  and 
Ward  cabinets,  and  $4,800  on  the  expenses  of  the  med¬ 
ical  department,  and  $4,780  in  payment  upon  loans; 
and  $1,665  for  additions  to  the  library,  making  $58,806, 
and  leaving  $49,807,  the  expense  of  the  institution  for 
two  years,  independent  of  the  medical  department,  or 
$24,903  per  annum. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  1874  was 
371.  Of  these,  108  were  connected  with  the  medical 
department  in  this  city,  which  cost  the  University  no¬ 
thing  beyond  the  $4,800  which  I  ha^e  mentioned.  The 
entire  number  of  students  in  the  literary  and  law  de¬ 
partments,  including  120  in  the  preparatory  schools 
and  select  course,  is  266.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
the  institution  is  at  the  rate  of  $93.62  for  each  student. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  convenience  and  success  of  students  passing 
from  the  High  Schools  into  the  University.  That  is 
an  improvement  which  will  make  the  University  of 
much  greater  advantage  to  the  common  and  High 
Schools  of  the  State. 

For  a  description  of  the  new  college  building,  and  a 
statement  of  its  uses,  and  for  a  statement  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  institution  is  conducted,  I  refer  you  to 
the  President’s  report. 

THE  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  the  State  of 
Indiana  became  entitled  to  land  scrip  equal  to  30,000 
acres  for  each  of  her  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  college 
the  leading  object  of  which  should  be  the  teaching  of 
such  “  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts.”  The  college  was  located 
in  Tippecanoe  county,  near  the  City  of  Lafayette,  and 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  W  abash.  In  consideration  of 
a  large  donation  made  to  the  college  by  John  Purdue, 
Esq.,  the  Legislature  gave  it  the  name  and  style  of 
‘‘The  Purdue  University.”  The  land  scrip  was  sold 
and  the  proceeds  invested  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  in  United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds.  He 
now  holds  three  hundred  bonds  and  $4,690.42  in  cur 
rency.  The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  that  in  1867  the 
fund  was  of  the  value  in  currency  of  $212,238.50,  and 
that  it  is  now  of  the  value  of  $356,502.92,  showing  an 
increase  of  $144,264.42.  That  constitutes  the  perma¬ 
nent  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  only  can  be  used  in 
support  of  the  University,  and  the  State  is  liable  for 
its  loss  or  dimunition.  By  the  act  of  March  6,  1865, 
the  Treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
is  required  to  give  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  tban  $200, 
000,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Board.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  State’s  guaranty  of  the  fund  the  Treasur¬ 
er’s  bond  should  be  required  in  a  sum  equal  to  the 
fund,  including  its  accumulations,  and  subject,  also,  to 
tbe  approval  of  the  Governor. 

For  a  statement  of  the  improvements  and  expendit- 
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urea  that  have  been  made,  I  refer  you  to  the  Treasur¬ 
er’s  report.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  surrounding  grounds  and  the  farm 
have  been  tastefully  and  economically  made.  A.  C. 
Shortridge,  Esq.,  a  man  of  ability  and  good  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  was  chosen  President.  The 
professors  and  teachers  were  chosen  after  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  qualifications  for  their  respective 
positions.  The  University  was  opened  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  students  on  the  16th  of  last  September.  Forty- 
six  students  were  admitted.  Some  were  rejected  be¬ 
cause  they  lacked  preparatory  education. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
proposed  management  of  the  University,  I  refer  you  to 
the  President’s  report. 

I  have  taken  much  interest  in  this  institution,  and 
have  given  to  its  management  all  the  attention  I  could 
bestow.  Good  faith  and  policy  require  that  it  be  made 
successful,  and  to  accomplish  the  benificent  purpose  of 
the  grant.  In  the  lanquage  of  the  grant  it  is  intended 
to  “promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  life.”  It  is  the  people’s  university,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  it  to  your  watchful  and  fostering  care. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


The  importance  of  sound  elementary  education  and 
of  improving  the  educational  methods  of  our  common 
school  and  preparatory  systems,  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  more  and  more  attracting  the  best 
minds  of  the  country.  As  an  evidence  of  that  may  be 
mentioned  two  noteworthy  addresses  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  at  New  Haven,  before  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers’  Association,  by  President  Chadbourne,  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  and  President  Porter,  of  Yale.  Some 
of  the  ideas  presented  by  these  distinguished  educators 
are  eminently  wise  and  sound.  Though  laboring  them¬ 
selves  in  a  field  far  removed  from  that  of  the  common 
schools,  they  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  and  of  laying  solid  foundations  in  early  life 
for  the  educational  work  which  is  to  come  after. 

President  Chadbourne  addressed  himself  to  the 
subject  of  “waste  in  education,”  namely,  the  waste  of 
time  and  labor  by  instructors  through  wrong  methods 
of  teaching  or  through  teaching  what  is  not  worth 
teaching.  He  enumerated  first,  a  waste  from  imper¬ 
fect  teaching,  thereby  signifying  not  only  lack  of 
thorough  information  but  bad  habits  of  study  and 
slovenly  methods  of  work.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  an  intelligent  youth  has  to  learn  is  bow  to  study. 
This  once  acquired  his  future  progress  is  half  assured. 
A  second  source  of  waste  is  the  teaching  of  unimpor¬ 
tant  things.  Our  elementary  text-books  are  crammed 
with  useless  details  which  should  either  be  discarded 
altogether  or  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  study. 
President  Chadbourne  thought  we  should  have  clearer, 
terser,  better  text-books  if  the  best  of  the  present  ones 
could  be  taken  and  cut  down  a  half  or  more.  He 


would  not  advocate  the  teaching  of  less,  but  of  less 
useless  matter,  and  of  bending  every  energy  to  the 
mastering  of  what  is  most  essential  and  logically  valu¬ 
able.  Pursuing  this  line  of  thought  the  speaker  said  : 

“We  need  to  free  our  text-books  of  the  succession  of 
puzzles  which  depress  the  pupil  who  regards  them  as 
essentials,  and  teach  real  essentials.  Akin  to  this  evil 
is  that  of  teaching  children  branches  for  which  they 
are  not  yet  ripe  in  age.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
great  difference  in  the  capacities  of  children,  and,  on 
the  other,  great  diversity  of  fitness  for  given  pursuits 
in  even  highly  capable  children.  By  overlooking  these 
facts,  whole  schools  are  often  made  tread-mills,  want¬ 
ing  spontaneity  and  the  best  work.  Up  to  fourteen 
the  child  should  study  only  lightly,  in  simple  arithme¬ 
tic,  geography,  and  natural  science,  with  so  much  train¬ 
ing  in  geography  and  history  as  will  make  newspapers 
intelligible,  and  with  so  much  general  reading  as  will 
give  an  appetite  for  good  literajture.  But  in  the  main, 
what  is  taught  should  be  in  quantities  only  to  create 
an  appetite,  and  the  rest  of  the  child’s  energy  should 
be  put  upon  physical  developments,  which  again  should 
not  be  overstrained,  while  the  body  is  free  from  all 
stain  and  exposure.  Of  other  systems  there  are  some 
bright  results,  as  that  of  John  Stewart  Mill,  but  the 
results  are  exceptional,  and  I  should  say  that  even 
that  case  was  of  the  nature  of  a  warning.” 

President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  took  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  the  courses  of  study  preparatory  to  college.  Pre¬ 
mising  that  this  preparatory  course  is  largely  confined 
to  private  or  special  schools,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  had  a  doubly  injurious  effect — first,  in  that  it 
tends  to  introduce,  even  in  childhood,  class  distinctions 
among  the  seekers  after  knowledge,  who  should  always 
stand  as  much  as  possible,  on  a  common  footing;  and, 
second,  that  youth  educated  in  select  schools  are  apt 
to  have  their  attention  diverted  into  a  narrow  range 
of  acquisition  at  a  time  when  the  rudimental  founda¬ 
tions  should  be  laid  very  broad  and  deep.  We  quote 
a  portion  of  his  remarks  on  this  head : 

“When  there  should  be  a  general  training  in  the 
use  of  correct  English,  in  the  fundamentals  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  geography,  in  the  facts  and  relation  of  nat¬ 
ural  history  in  its  several  departments,  and  in  the 
outlines  of  at  least  one  modern  language,  the  lad  is 
put  at  special  and  narrowing  work.  I  mean  to  say,  in 
other  words,  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  begun  too  early, 
and  pursued  too  exclusively,  and  that  time  which,  dur¬ 
ing  a  certain  interval,  would  be  more  economically 
spent  in  a  wider  range,  is  almost  wasted  by  the  present 
system.  There  is  required  of  an  educated  man  .a 
background  of  common  knowledge,  which  the  college- 
bred  man  rarely  possesses  for  that  very  reason.  There 
is  needed,  too,  a  foundation  in  correct  intellectual 
habits,  which  the  public  schools,  with  its  wider  view, 
is  better  fitted  to  give  than  the  mere  grammar  school. 
There  is  needed,  not  less,  a  foundation  in  common 
sense,  an  acquaintance  with  common  things  and  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  with  the  common  aims  and  hopes  of 
the  masses,  which  the  segregation  of  the  prevailing 
method  prevents.  1  look  back  to  the  years  spent — 
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unprofitably  enough,  indeed,  and  under  methods  har- 
harous  enough — in  a  certain  old,  red  school-house,  as 
among  the  most  valuable  of  my  life  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son,  and  I  believe  that  many  will  unite  in  like  testi¬ 
mony.” 


IDIOTIC  ECONOMY. 

[The  recent  eflTort  made  by  certain  prominent  school 
officers  in  New  York  City  to  lower  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  brought  out  a  great 
deal  of  public  discussion.  The  following  clipped  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  a  fair  sample  of  much 
that  was  written.  The  argument  is  brief  but  compre¬ 
hensive.  Eds.] 

“  Is  a  man  fit  to  be  the  responsible  head  of  one  of 
our  large  public  schools  who  will  devote  his  talent,  his 
time,  and  the  best  energies  of  life  to  so  difficult  and 
trying  a  profession  for  less  than  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year?  We  ask  our  merchants  and  bankers,  who  pay 
clerks  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  what  they  think  of  the  project  to  cut 
down  the  salaries  of  teachers,  while  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  government  there  are  clerks  who  get 
from  five  thousand  dollars  to  seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  for  doing  work  not  half  as  arduous  as  that  for 
which  our  narrow  minded  economists  think  three 
thousand  dollars  is  too  much. 

We  take  the  highest  salary  paid  to  our  teachers  be¬ 
cause  the  lower  rates  are  pretty  justly  arranged  in  pro 
portion  to  the  value  of  the  talent  required,  and  one 
instance  will  serve  for  all.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  intelligent  men  in  this  city  who  would  want  to  have 
his  children  sent  to  a  school  whose  principal  was  not 
worth  a  three  thousand  dollar  salary,  or  who  would 
sincerely  argue  that  it  was  too  large  pay.  A  principal 
of  one  of  our  schools  must  be  a  man  of  very  decided 
ability,  thorough  education  and  high  character.  In 
what  business  or  profession  in  this  city  will  not  these  I 
qualifications  command  more  than  three  thousand  dol. 
lars  a  year?  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
a  clerk  is  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a  raise  in  his 
wages  and  eventual  partnership,  the  school  principal 
has  nothing  beyond  for  which  his  services  are  prepar¬ 
ing  him.  He  may  teach  for  forty  years  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  poor  as  at  the  beginning.  How 
many  of  our  readers  would  like  such  a  prospect — even 
those  who  have  an  ordinary  education  and  average 
abilities  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  scheme  of  reducing  salaries  is 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptable  and  idiotic  spe¬ 
cies  of  economy  ever  advocated.  If  retrenchment  is 
to  begin,  this  is  not  the  place.  Let  the  axe  of  reform 
fall  elsewhere,  and  spare  the  men  and  women  who  to¬ 
day  are  giving  the  most  and  best  service  rendered  by 
any  class  of  the  city’s  servants?  Does  any  one  doubt 
this?  Of  all  the  money  that  passes  out  of  the  treas; 
ury  that  which  is  paid  for  our  schools  and  teachers  is 
the  most  productive.  Every  dollar  paid  for  education 
is  an  investment  that  will  come  back  a  thousand  fold 
and  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  In  this  direction  a 
wise  liberality  is  the  only  true  economy.” 


THAT  SETTLES  IT! 

And  now  Chicago  has  been  heard  from !  A  distin¬ 
guished  visitoi’,  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  city,  states  that  although  no  law  has  been  passed 
forbidding  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  yet  it 
is  never  resorted  to  by  the  teachers  of  Chicago. 

Every  lesson  is  learned,  each  juvenile  prodigy  is  a 
miracle  of  propriety,  therefore  no  strap  oil  is  applied, 
no  birch  wielded.  There  is  absolutely  no  market  for 
rattan;  there  is  no  keeping  in  after  three  o’clock;  at 
that  golden  hour  all  the  little  angels  fly  homeward  for 
bread  and  butter,  and  the  teachers  are  free  to  enjoy 
their  dinner,  with  thankful  hearts  that  their  lines  are 
cast  in  Chicago.  0,  blissful  Chicago !  Paradise  of  ped¬ 
agogues  !  Elysian  field  in  which  disport  angelic  pupils , 
each  of  whom  when  not  at  play,  is  engaged  with  some 
more  delightful  task.  Blessed  teachers,  never,  never 
to  be  vexed  by  naughty  word  or  wicked  act!  And  yet 
there  are  men  who  remember  the  time  when  this  was 
not  the  most  moral  city  in  Uncle  Sam’s  dominions. 
Some  there  are  who  doubt  her  comparative  state  of 
perfection  now.  As  for  me,  I  hardly  know  which  feel¬ 
ing  is  paramount  in  my  bi'east,  doubt,  envy  or  admira¬ 
tion.  If  half  the  story  be  true  the  teachers  there  are 
to  be  congratulated.  All  hail  Chicago! — Dan.  D.  Lion, 
in  N.  Y.  School  Jouma 


^cientifiq 


The  old  notion  of  an  imponderable  fluid  may  be  said 
to  be  continued  in  the  definition  of  the  ether  which  is 
supposed  to  fill  all  space,  but  which  no  one  has  yet 
isolated.  M.  Ledieu  regards  the  ether  as  of  the  same 
nature  as  ponderable  substances,  but  having  an  atomic 
mass,  relatively  small,  and  differing  from  the  known 
substances  in  the  measure  of  the  movement  which  its 
molecules  produce  in  each  other.  To  the  latter  is  due 
the  extreme  elasticity  of  the  ether,  and  to  the  former 
the  supposed  imponderability,  which  is  essentially 
relative,  “and  will  in  all  probability  be  one  day  proved 
experimentally  by  some  physicist  of  genius.” — Galaxy. 

Ox  the  last  day  of  the  Hartford  meeting  of  the 
American  Association,  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
College,  delivered  an  address  on  the  “  Metric  System.” 
He  predicted  that  the  metric  system  will  become  the 
sole  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout 
civilised  nations  before  the  year  1900.  In  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  German  Empire — in  fact,  all  Europe,  except  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  and  England,  and  all  America, 
except  United  States,  the  metric  system  had  been 
adopted.  It  has  also  been  adopted  in  British  India 
and  legalized  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States. 

The  study  of  the  form  of  the  brain  in  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  has  been  prosecuted 
with  considerable  success  lately.  Some  years  ago  Prof. 
Lartet,  of  Paris,  pointed  out  the  small  size  of  the  brain 
in  Eocene  mammalia,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
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present  time.  Prof.  Gervais  has  described  the  charac¬ 
ters  presented  by  the  skull-cast  in  Toxodon — a  remark 
able  and  gigantic  animal,  whose  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  post-Tertiary  beds  of  Buenos  Ayres.  His 
observations  led  him  to  coincide  with  the  view  of  Owen 
— that  Toxodon  represents  a  distinct  order  of  mam¬ 
mals.  Prof.  Cope  recently  pointed  out  the  small  size 
of  the  brain  in  the  extinct  Symborodon,  from  the  Mio¬ 
cene  strata  of  the  Plain,  showing  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  skull  was  occupied  by  immense  air-chambers. 
Prof.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  has  since  compared  the 
brain-cavities  of  various  genera  of  American  Eocene, 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  and  finds  those  of  the 
first-named  epoch  to  be  exceedingly  small,  and  tha^ 
there  is  a  regular  increase  in  size  in  the  subsequent  pe¬ 
riods. 

Professor  Silliman  has  discovered,  in  a  “Journal  of 
Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland,"  in  1805, 
published  by  his  distinguished  father,  a  memorandum 
of  what  is  probably  the  first  public  use  of  street  gas  in 
London.  Hitherto  the  date  of  the  first  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  that  city  has  been  put  in  1807,  when  Mr.Winsor 
lighted  Pall  Mall.  But  on  the  4th  of  July,  1805,  the 
elder  Silliman  stopped  in  Piccadilly  te  see  “  an  object 
of  some  curiosity,”  which  he  describes  as  follows ;  “An 
ingenious  apothecary  and  chemist  has  contrived  to 
light  his  shop  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  by  means  of 
the  inflammable  gas  obtained  from  fossil  coal.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  the  thermo-lamp,  of  which  you 
have  heard  much  in  America.  Every  new  thing  by 
which  money  can  be  made  is  of  course  kept  secret  in 
London,  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  I  took  the  liberty, 
however,  of  asking  the  owner  of  the  shop  to  permit  me 
to  see  his  apparatus.  He  refused  at  first,  but  on  my 
assuring  him  I  was  not  a  commercial  or  trading  man, 
and  was  actuated  solely  by  curiosity,  he  consented,  and 
took  me  down  cellar. — Galaxy. 

According  to  the  classification  of  Linnseus,  the  char¬ 
lock  and  radish  are  classed  as  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  though,  from  many  points  of  difference,  mod¬ 
ern  botanists  have  departed  from  this  classification. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  translation 
of  an  essay  by  Cams  Sterne,  in  the  Science  Monthly: 

“  But  two  summers  ago.  Prof.  H.  Hoffman  discovered 
that  Linnaeus  was  right.  For  four  years  he  had  culti¬ 
vated  charlock  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Gressen,  and 
at  last  had  the  joy  of  finding,  amid  many  transition 
forms,  genuine  radish  fruit  upon  two  charlock  plants. 
As  hybridization  with  radish  was  out  of  the  question, 
this  was  held  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  specific 
identity  of  the  two  plants. 

“  This  is  a  highly  important  and  instructive  discov¬ 
ery;  it  is  a  sort  of  ‘leap,’  which  morphologically  con¬ 
sidered  seems  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  from  man 
to  ape. 

“  Those  who  wish  to  know  nothing  of  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  species,  but  who  hold  that  all  things  have 
continued  from  eternity  as  they  were  created,  will  con¬ 
clude  the  devil  himself  has  stuck  a  pair  of  radish  pods 
in  Prof.  Hoffman’s  charlocks  simply  to  lead  men  astray. 


Should  the  observation  be  verified,  and  if  we  have  not 
here  to  deal  merely  with  a  mixture  of  pollens,  as  in 
the  supposed  transformation  of  .Mgilops  into  wheat 
then  will  the  radish  become  one  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  Darwinian  theory." 

A.  W.  Dii.ke,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  a  bird  which 
we  had  supposed  peculiar  to  the  Andies.  Giving  his 
observation  in  proof  of  the  statement  that  vultures  and 
birds  of  prey  are  led  to  their  quarry  by  the  sense  of 
sight  and  not  of  smell,  he  says: 

“  Previously  to  visiting  Central  Asia,  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  condor  existed  there ;  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  birds  I  saw  must  have  been  condors,  from  their 
enormous  span  of  wing,  which  dwarfs  the  surrounding 
vultures  till  they  resemble  sparrows.  And  my  conjee 
ture-was  confirmed  by  Russian  naturalists,  though  I 
unfortunately  missed  the  only  specimen  which  came 
within  range.” 

We  have  been  surprised  not  to  see  in  the  volumnious 
correspondence  on  the  subject  any  reference  to  Audu¬ 
bon’s  experiments  with  turkey  buzzards.  A  carcass 
which  he  concealed  with  brush  remained  for  days  un¬ 
discovered,  although  it  became  very  offensive. 

Professor  Haeckel  in  his  late  volume  entitled,  “An- 
thropogeny,  or  Developmental  History  of  Man,”  con¬ 
structs  our  genealogical  tree  as  follows : 

“  First  a  cytode  ( J/bner),  itself  the  product  of  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  passed  in  the  Laurentian  ages  from  being 
a  component  of  primordial  seaslime  {Plassou,  repre¬ 
sented  by  existing  Bathyhius)  to  a  separate  unicellular 
or  amieboid  form.  Several  of  these  plastids  next 
formed  a  colony  by  cell-division  {Morula),  which  in 
subsequent  ages  became  covered  with  cilia,  differenti¬ 
ated  into  an  ectoderm  and  entoderm  and  provided 
with  a  mouth  {Gastrcea),  a  form  represented  in  sponges 
and  other  invertebrates  and  in  Amphioxys,  but  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  ontogenesis  of  man,  or  represented  by  the 
Blastosphere.  EaA  of  the  primitive  layers  subdivided 
into  two,  and  between  the  latter  was  formed  the  ccelum 
or  body-cavity.  Next  was  developed  the  notochord  in 
a  form  relating  to  the  existing  ascidian  and  amphiox- 
ous  larvae.  The  vertebral  character  being  thus  at¬ 
tained,  our  ancestors  passed  through  stages  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  lampreys  and  the  sharks,  during  the 
ages  which  ended  in  the  archaeolithic  period.  While 
the  Devonian,  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations 
were  taking  place  the  Amphibian  stage  was  passed, 
and  the  succeeding  development  in  the  Trias  epoch 
was  from  this  to  a  protamniotic  form,  distinct  from 
that  which  gave  birth  to  the  sauropsidan  stem  and 
leading  directly  to  the  mammalian.  When  the  last 
strata  of  chalk  had  been  laid  down,  a  marsupial  form 
was  changing  into  one  now  represented  by  the  Lemurs. 
Lastly,  the  Tertiary  period  witnessed  the  development 
of  various  gradations  of  catarrhine  primates,  from  one 
of  which  the  earliest  men  directly  sprung.” 


Princeton  College  has  been  made  the  recepient  of 
$100,000  for  the  scientific  department. 
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We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news,  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  gladly  received. 

- A  resolution  forbidding  religious  singing  in  the 

public  schools  has  been  introduced  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Board  of  Education. 

- The  charter  of  Hamilton  College  has  been  so 

amended  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  one  trustee 
annually  by  the  alumni  of  the  college. 

- The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Silas  Bailey  bequeathed  to  the 

Baptist  College  at  Franklin,  in  this  State,  his  library, 
to  be  called  after  his  name,  and  his  estate,  valued  at 
$13,000. 

% 

- The  success  of  kindergarten  training  in  Boston 

has  led  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  late  su{)erintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  three 
or  four  experimental  schools  instead  of  one. 

- Compulsory  education  laws  have  been  passed  by 

the  legislatures  of  twelve  States.  The  law  is  nominally 
in  operation  in  New  York,  but  there  will  be  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  enforcing  its  provisions.  Necessary  appropri¬ 
ations  for  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  law  are  want- 
ing,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  treated  as  a  dead 
letter. 

- The  schools  of  Henry  county  are  spoken  of  by 

the  citizens  generally  as  being  in  a  better  condition 
than  ever  before.  Our  teachers  are  generally  energetic 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the 
most  of  our  Trustees  take  an  active  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schools.  The  severity  of  the  weather  has 
in  some  instances  prevented  attendance  at  Township 
Institutes.  ENOS  ADAMSON,  Co.  Sup't. 

- Mr.  John  H.  Philbrick,  for  seventeen  years  the 

Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  well 
known  for  his  practical  wisdom  on  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  in  his  final  rej)ort  speaks  of  the  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  and  excessive  stimulation  to  work  in  the  higher 
grades  of  our  public  schools.  He  considers  them  grave 
evils,  affecting  all  the  scholars,  but  more  particularly 
the  girls.  But  these  evils  are  generally  exaggerated 
in  our  large  cities.  The  health  of  the  children  is  more 
frequently  impaired  by  poorly-ventilated  school-rooms 
and  want  of  proper  exercise. 

- Just  in  time  to  “  make  a  note  of  it,”  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  has  received  the  unique  circular  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Marion  county  to  his  teachers.  We 
fancy  that  taste  is  scarcely  so  well  subserved  as  is  econ¬ 
omy  by  this  highly  original  “manifesto;”  yet  we  can 
not  but  marvel  at  the  success  with  which  social  custom 
and  business  duty  are  here  united.  That  anything 
else,  even  the  raising  of  monumental  funds,  should 


however  take  precedence  over  the  announcement  of 
the  recently  consummated  “partnership,”  is  matter  for 
surprise.  The  Educationist  is  sufiBciently  good-natured 
to  hope  that  Sup’t  Smith  may  reap  as  much  pleasure, 
and  his  office  as  much  dignity,  as  he  evidently  antici¬ 
pates  from  the  future  use  of  the  plural  pronoun. 
Would  it  not  insure  financial  profit  to  the  author,  and 
literary  enjoyment  to  the  public,  if  a  copy  of  this  rare 
document  should  be  forwarded  to  Richard  Grant 
White,  who  undoubtedly  possesses  a  larger  and  more 
varied  stock  of  the  peculiar  spices  used  in  the  embalm¬ 
ment  of  literary  curiosities  than  any  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ? 

- Tekre  Haute. — Salaries  of  teachers  elected  for 

the  school  year  commencing  September  1,  1874 : 

HALES. 

2  at  $xzoo,  ........  $2200 


I  at 

800, 

900 

I  at 

800, 

.  .  800 

2  at 

650, 

•  •  .  1300 

3  at 

550, 

.  .  .  1650 

X  at 

lO 

500, 

FEMALES. 

500 

$7350 

I  at  $900, 

.  .  .  $900 

sat 

800, 

.  .  .  4000 

I  at 

750. 

750 

I  at 

700,  . 

•  700 

I  at 

650, 

•  y  •  .  650 
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600, 

.  .  3000 

x6  at 

55°, 

.  .  .  8800 

9  at 

500,  . 

.  .  4500 

I  at 

475, 

475 

6  at 

450, 

.  .  27CX> 

I  at 

4*5, 

42s 

2  at 

400, 

•  .  800 

sat 

54 

350, 

1750 

.  5*9,450 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


I  Music  Teacher  (female),  .....  $950 

1  Drawing  Teacher,  teaches  Saturdays  (male),  .  '  .  .  200 

2  $1150 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  Drawing  Teacher,  $735 
Average  salary  of  female  teachers,  ....  553 

- Sullivan  County  Teachers’  Association. — The 

Sullivan  County  Teachers’  Association  met  at  Sullivan 
on  the  30th  and  31st  of  December,  1874.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended,  and  an  interesting  and  profitable 
time  was  had.  Quite  a  number  of  interesting  topics 
were  discussed,  and  papers  were  read  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects:  “The  Value  of  Oral  Instruction,”  by 
Miss  H.  Hinkle,  of  Ascension;  “The  Advantages  of 
Teachers’  Associations,”  by  Misses  Cain  and  DeBaun, 
of  Sullivan;  “  The  Subject  to  be  Instructed,”  by  Prof. 
D.  J.  Evans,  of  Merom  College;  “The  Necessity  of 
Moral  Instruction  in  the  Schools,”  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Cain, 
Associate  Principal  of  Sullivan  Graded  School;  and 
“  ’The  Duty  of  the  State  in  Educating  the  People,”  by 
Geo.  W.  Register,  County  Superintendent.  Prof.  Ev¬ 
ans,  in  his  paper,  likened  the  child’s  mind  to  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  “  apt  to  receive  impressions  from  oth¬ 
ers”;  not  the  clean  sheet  when  it  enters  the  school¬ 
room,  “  but  there  has  been  writing,  scribbling,  soiling 
and  blundering  on  every  mind.”  “The  preamble  of 
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life  is  written  by  the  mother  and  the  father.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  essay  of  life  is  penned  in  the  school¬ 
room.  The  third  part  is  written  by  the  child  himself 
when  a  young  man,  when  a  middle-aged  man,  by  asso¬ 
ciation,  by  society.”  But  to  give  all  the  good  in  the 
paper  would  be  to  quote  it  entire. 

Prof.  Cain,  in  his  paper,  maintained  that  as  “  knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,”  it  must  have  something  to  guide  it 
aright;  that  a  correct  moral  education  is  that  some¬ 
thing;  that  with  this  training,  much  less  corruption 
would  be  found  in  American  society,  in  public  and 
private  life,  in  high  and  low  places;  that  as  the  schools 
leave  the  the  boy,  society  finds  the  man,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  this  moral  instruction  in  the  schools. 

In  the  paper  on  ‘‘The  Duty  of  the  State  in  Educating 
the  People,”  it  was  argued  that  education,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  is  a  political  necessity,  a  social  necessity,  a 
financial  necessity ;  that  property  is  justly  taxed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evils  of  ignorance— to  educate  the  great  mass 
jof  mind— and  unjustly  taxed  to  bear  the  burdens  conse¬ 
quent  upon  ignorance,  because  the  State  either  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  require  an  application  of  the  preven¬ 
tive  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  riqht  of  the  State  to 
legislate  and  enforce  such  legislation  as  is  for  the  good 
of  all  in  their  individual  and  collective  capacities; 
and  hence,  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  require 
the  education  of  the  people. 

GEO.  W.  REGISTER,  Co.  Sufi't. 

- To  THE  County  Superintendents  and  teachers  of 

THE  State  of  Indiana  : — Friends, — On  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1874,  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  died,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  his  activity  and  usefulness. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
high  position  he  occupied  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  universally  held.  He  honored  his  office 
more  than  he  was  honored  by  it.  To  him,  more  than 
to  any  one  else,  are  due  some  of  the  most  useful  im¬ 
provements  in  our  school  system,  and  the  general  fa¬ 
vor  in  which  our  public  schools  are  held  by  the  people. 
He  did  much  to  popularize  the  Free  School.  During 
the  summer  of  1874  he  labored  unremittingly  in  the 
defense  of  what  he  considered  the  crowning  feature  of 
his  administration,  viz;  County  Super! ntendency.  His 
zeal  would  not  let  him  rest  when  rest  was  imperatively 
demanded,  arfd  he  died  as  the  true  warrior  always 
dies,  ‘‘with  his  armor  on  and  his  face  to  the  foe."  It 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  noble  life  in  the  defense  of  the 
right;  and,  while  the  love  and  reverence  of  those  who 
knew  him  well  will  constitute  the  noblest  monument 
to  bis  memory,  and  the  one  that  would  be  most  pleas¬ 
ing  to  him,  it  is  also  true  that  a  memorial  that  shall 
be  a  fitting  expression  of  that  regard  and  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  sacrifice,  will  not  only  be  a  pleasure  to 
his  friends  and  co-laborers,  but  will  preserve  more  ef¬ 
fectually  the  history  of  bis  achievements  among  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us,  and  may,  in  some  degree,  in¬ 
spire  us  all  to  emulate  his  virtues. 

Infiuenced  by  these  thoughts  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  at  its  last  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  resolutions ; 


1.  That  this  association  take  such  action  as  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  collection  of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will 
enable  the  proper  authority  to  erect  some  fitting  mon¬ 
ument  to  our  late  lamented  brother, 

2.  That  in  the  execution  of  this  design  every  teach¬ 
er  in  the  State  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  contrib¬ 
ute. 

3.  That  each  teacher  be  allowed  to  contribute  one 
dollar  to  this  cause,  but  no  more. 

4.  That  each  County  Superintendent  be  appointed 
by  this  Association  a  committee  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  teachers  in  his  county,  and  to  collect  and  for¬ 
ward  to  the  proper  committee  such  sums  as  may  be 
subscribed  by  them. 

5.  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  who 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
work,  and  to  receive  all  moneys  that  may  be  contribu¬ 
ted  for  the  purjjose  herein  set  forth,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6. *  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  authorized 
to  expend'all  money, thus  collected  in  such  manner  as 
will,  in  their  judgement  best  promote  the  object  in 
view. 

In  pursuance  of  this  action,  George  P.  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Bell  and  J,  H.  Binford  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee,  as  provided  for  in  the  fifth  resolution. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  matter  be 
worked  up  in  Township  Institutes,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  County  Superintendents.  But  while 
the  Superintendents  are  expected  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  matter,  it  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  will  feel  wil* 
ling  not  only  to  contribute  his  mite,  but  that  he  will 
feel  called  upon  to  do  whatever  may  be  in  his  power 
to  promote  this  good  work. 

Superintendents  of  city  and  town  schools  will  be 
expected,  of  course,  to  canvass  the  matter  among  their 
own  teachers.  While  teachers  are  to  do  the  chief  part 
of  this  work,  other  friends  of  education  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate. 

A  separate  account  will  be  kept  with  each  county, 
so  that  each  shall  get  credit  for  what  it  does.  All 
persons  who  contribute  one  dollar  will  receive  a  photo¬ 
graph  (card  size)  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  their  names  will 
be  published  in  the  educational  journals. 

We  hope  that  each  county  will  take  a  pride  in  doing 
something  respectable,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  will 
be  raised  that  will  enable  the  State  Board  to  procure  a 
monument  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  be 
proud  of. 

All  communications  on  this  subject  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  George  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Respectfully,  etc.. 

Committee. 


The  History  of  Harvard  College  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished,  containing  some  very  interesting  information 
about  the  earlier  days  of  the  University,  the  old  manner 
of  conducting  prayer,  recitations,  etc. 
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Good  Selections.  No.  2.  New  York;  J.  W.  Scherm- 
erhorn  &  Co. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  selections,  especially 
adapted  to  parlor  and  platform  reading,  edited  by  J. 
E.  Frobisher.  A  large  amount  of  worthless  matter 
unavoidably  makes  its  way  into  every  volume  of  selec¬ 
tions,  but  this  one  contains  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of 
matter  worthy  of  preservation. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By 
C.  F.  K.  Bellows.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Olney’s  Mathematical  Series  has  received  an  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  Bellows’s  Trigonometry.  Prof. 
Bellows  is  a  well-balanced,  logical  thinker,  and  his 
Trigonometry  will  compare  \frell  with  the  works  of 
other  authors.  The  value  of  the  work  would  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  Tables  of 
Logarithms,  which  the  publishers  have  thought  best  to 
omit. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  John  Angell.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

In  this  addition  to  the  “  Elementary  Science  Series” 
the  author  has  confined  himself  chiefiy  to  the  subjects 
of  Magnetism  and  Frictional  Electricity.  The  book  is 
written  in  clear  and  attractive  style,  and  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  Clearly-stated  instructions  for  practical 
work  and  experiment  by  the  learner,  accompany  each 
statement  of  theory,  and  add  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  work. 

The  Parent’s  Manual.  By  Hiram  Orcutt,  A.  M.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  'Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  author,  who  has  published  the  “  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
ual,”  and  several  other  works,  has  collected  in  a  neat 
12mo  volume,  embelished  with  a  steel  engraving  of 
himself,  a  number  of  harmless  little  essays  on  the  pa¬ 
rental  relation.  It  will  have  an  attractive  appearance 
on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  and  will  add  one  to  the 
number  of  “goodish  little  books”  that  platitudinarians 
have  written  on  this  subject. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes.  By  W.  H.  Venable. 
Cincinnati:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  “  Eclectic 
Acting  Plays”  edited  by  W.  H.  Venable.  As  in  the 
preceding  volume — 'The  School  Stage,  and  the  Ama 
teur  Actor — the  selections  have  been  carefully  made 
from  standard  literature,  and  present  sufficient  variety 
in  subject  and  style  to  supply  the  wants  of  amateur 
actors.  The  editor  has  drawn  for  his  material  not 
only  on  representative  authors,  but  has  also  included 
selections  well  worth  preserving  from  authors  that 
have  been  too  much  neglected. 

Masterpieces  in  English  Literature.  By  Homer  B. 
Sprague.  New  York:  J.  B.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  volumes  with  the  above 
title  contains  selections  from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Bunyan.  A  brief  biography 
is  given  of  each  author  from  whose  works  a  selection 


is  taken,  and  a  treatise  is  added  showing  the  elements 
and  principles  of  vocal  expression.  In  the  first  two 
volumes  the  object  is  to  present  for  study  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  English  literature.  In  the  third  volume  it  is 
proposed  to  deduce  the  principles  of  rhetoric  from  the 
passages  examined  and  arrange  them  in  a  system.  In 
the  fourth  volume  the  authors  will  be  classified,  and 
the  whole  field  of  English  literature  surveyed  and  a 
system  of  logic  outlined. 

American  Educational  CrcLOPiEDiA  New  York ;  J.  W. 

Schermerhorn  &  Co. 

It  contains  a  History  of  Educational  Land  Grants 
and  the  Peabody  Fund;  Geographical  and  Scientific 
Discoveries  for  the  past  eighteen  months ;  latest  Edu" 
national  statistics  for  the  entire  country,  comprising 
Number  of  Schools,  School  Houses  and  Number  of  Pu¬ 
pils  Enrolled,  Average  Attendance,  Legal  School  Age^ 
Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  Pay;  the  School 
Funds  of  the  respective  States  and  the  Annual  Amount 
of  their  School  Receipts  and  Expenditures;  School 
Statistics  of  One  Hundred  American  Cities ;  Education 
in  other  Countries;  the  Compulsory  Law  of  New  York; 
the  Educational  Features  of  the  pending  Civil  Rights 
Bill;  Educational  Associations  and  Conventions  dur¬ 
ing  the  year;  a  list  of  the  Colleges,  Universities,  'Theo¬ 
logical,  Law,  Normal  and  Scientific  Schools  in  the 
United  States ;  Brief  Sketches  of  all  the  present  State 
and  Territorial  Superintendents,  and  also  of  Eminent 
Educators  who  have  died  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half;  a  List  of  the  Educational  Journals  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  ;  a  List  of  the  School  Books  published  during  1874. 

The  Atlantic  gives  the  following  table  of  contents 
for  the  present  month:  1.  The  Two  Travelers.  2,  The 
Hessian  Mercenaries  of  our  Revolution.  3.  Residue. 
4.  Roderick  Hudson.  5.  Monte  Casino.  6.  Bancroft’s 
Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  7.  The  Old  Burying- 
ground.  8.  A  Carnival  of  Venice.  9.  The  Skull  in  the 
Gold  Drift.  10.  Two  Girls  that  Tried  Farming.  11.  A 
Waif.  12.  Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi.  13.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Campaign  of  John  Brown. 

'The  February  number  of  the  Galaxy  gives  the  first 
chapters  of  a  new  novel  by  Justin  McCarthy,  entitled 
“Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  which,  judging  from  the  first  in¬ 
stallment,  promises  to  be  the  best  that  this  author  has 
given  to  the  public.  Karl  Bismark  presents  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  regarding  our  antipodes  in  a 
sketch  of  the  “  Marriage  of  the  Emperor  of  China.” 
The  article  deemed  most  attractive  by  teachers  is,  no 
doubt,  Richard  Grant  White’s  “Literary  and  Linguistic 
Notes  and  Queries.” 

Old  and  New  for  February  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
standard,  opening  with  a  trifling  story  in  place  of  the 
usual  editorial  offering.  A  keenly  sarcastic  paper  by 
J.  P.  Quincy,  “  The  Representation  of  Majorities,”  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  a  not  very  enviable  light  our  present  caucus 
system,  is  the  most  valuable  article.  The  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  entitled  “The  Class  of  ’71,”  by  Mrs.  J, 
Q.  Smith;  “  Marriage,”  by  John  Weiss;  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  novel,  and  “Winter  in  the 
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Adirondacks,”  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Millington,  are  the  best 
of  the  remaining  articles. 

Wells’  Annual  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for 
1875  contains  many  Portraits,  Biographies,  and  Charac¬ 
ters  of  leading  men ;  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States;  Canon  Kingsley ;  James  Lick;  P4re  Hyacinth ; 
VonKaulbach;  John  Tyndall;  John  Laird;  Charac¬ 
ters  in  Shakspeare;  Our  Eyes — Blue,  Black,  Gray, 
Green,  Large,  Small,  Almond,  etc.,  with  more  than 
twenty  illustrations ;  all  about  Sleep ;  Eating  to  Live, 
and  Living  to  Eat;  Blushing,  Cause  and  Cure;  Our 
Faces  Open  Books;  Horse  Phrenology:  a  Cheerful 
Face;  What  Am  I  Good  For?  and  much  other  useful 
and  entertaining  matter.  Large  octavo,  full  of  pic¬ 
tures,  sent  first  post  for  25  cents.  Address  S.  R.  Wells, 
389  Broadway,  New  York. 

Scribner’s  Monthly  for  February, — The  most  nota¬ 
ble  contributions  to  Scribner's  Monthly  for  February,  are 
Major  Powell’s  strikingly  illustrated  Colorado  paper ; 
Stedman  on  some  of  the  latter-day  British  Poets ;  Blau- 
velt’s  essay,  “Christ’s  Supernaturalism,  Scientifically 
Considered;’’  and  a  sketch,  with  portrait,  of  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  art  work,  by  J.  R.  G.  Hassard.  Three 
additional  chapters  of  Dr.  Holland’s  “Story  of  Seven- 
oaks”  are  given;  Jules  Verne’s  “Mysterious  Island”  is 
continued ;  and  Saxe  Holm’s  “  My  Tourmaline”  is  con¬ 
cluded.  Noah  Brooks  tells  about  “Miss  Patty  Gibson’s 
Strange  Adventure ;  ”  there  is  another  installment  of 
“  Some  Old  Letters,”  through  which  we  have  glimpses 
of  London  Society  of  forty  years  ago ;  and  Mr.  Fairfield 
concludes  his  essay  on  Spiritualism,  with  some  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  phenomenon  of  “materialization.”  This 
number  opens  with  a  poem  by  Louise  Chandler  Moul¬ 
ton,  illustrated  by  Mary  A.  Hallock.  There  are  poems, 
also,  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  Mary  L.  Ritter,  James  Mau¬ 
rice  Thompson,  and  others. 

^nnauncements. 


We  will  furnish  the  following  journals  with  the  Ed¬ 
ucationist  at  the  annexed  prices; 


NAME  OF  MAGAZINE. 

REGULAR  PRICE. 

PRICE  WTH 
EDUCATIONIST. 

Appleton’s  Journal, 

$4  oo 

$4  oo 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  • 

4  oo 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

s  oo 

4  75 

The  Galaxy, . 

4  oo 

4  oo 

The  Literary  World, 

I  50 

2  oo 

PhrenoloKical  Journal, 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  . 

2  25 

Peterson's  Magazine, 

2  oo 

2  25 

Scribner’s  Monthly, 

4  oo 

St.  Nicholas, . 

3  oo 

Atlantic  Monthly . 

4  oo 

4  OO 

The  Little  Corporal . 

2  00 

American  Naturalist,  • 

Old  and  New, . 

4  oo 

Lippincott’s  Magazine,  , 

4  00 

Electic  Magazine . 

5  oo 

5  00 

Little’s  Living  Age, 

8  oo 

7  75 

Good  Words . 

Overland  Monthly, 

3  75 

The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 


3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  J ournal,with  the  Educationist,$2. 

Minnesota  Teacher,  with  premium  pictures . $2  00 

Educational  News .  1  50 

This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,”  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50 
Address,  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  photograph  of  Louis  Agassiz 
will  be  presented  to  every  old  subscriber  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber, 
with  the  money  ($1);  or  who  will  renew  his  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  two  years. 

Send  in  your  orders  immediately!  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time,  except  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  1873  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I). 

Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors,  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform!” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  I” 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy  I” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap  I” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  I” 

“Always  ready  I  ’ 

“  I  will  never  be  late  I” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties  I” 

Strive  to  please!” 

“  Learn  to  wait !” 

‘Dare  to  do  right!” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended  ” 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 

The  American  Educational  Cyclopa5dia  is  being  ev¬ 
erywhere  received  with  the  most  decided  expressions 
of  approval  by  professional  educators  and  by  the  press 
— who  unite  it  recommending  it  to  all  who  have  inter¬ 
est  in  education.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
live  teacher  Sent  post-paid  by  the  editor  of  the  Edu. 
CATioNisT  on  receipt  of  $1.50  or  the  names  of  five  new 
subscribers. 

The  American  Newspaper  Advertising  Agency  of 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  only  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  which  keeps  it¬ 
self  persistently  before  the  people  by  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  They  evidently  receive  their  reward,  for  we 
have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  advertising  orders 
issued  by  them  for  their  customers  have  exceeded  three 
thousand  dollars  a  day  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  this  is  not  a  very  good  year  for  advertising, 
either. 
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NEW  SOHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


Have  recently  published  the  following: 

I. 

KKITSI’S  GRAND  SYSTEIV  of  DRAWING-Graded 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schools.  It  Is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  graded  course  published.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
can  be  successfully  used  In  classes  by  teacheis  who  have  had  no 
special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  subject. 

The  course  consists  of  the  following : 

SYNTHETIC  SERIES,  (Primary.)  4  Books  and  Manual, each  20  cts’ 
ANALY'TIC  SERIES,  (intermediate,)  6  Books  and  Manual, 

each . . 25  ets. 

PERSPECTIVE  SERIES,  (Grammar  School,)  4  Books  and 

Manual,  each . . .  60  cts. 

GEOMETRY  AND  SHADING  SERIES,  (High  School  )  In  press. 

MANUALS . .  75  cents  each. 

Although  but  a  short  time  since  the  publication  of  Krusi’s  Draw- 
inir  Books  was  begun,  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  more  than  one  thousand  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 

f^uackenboa’e  Higher  Arithmetic,  $1.25. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges. 
This  being  the  latest  work  published  ou  this  subject,  presents  all 
the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  changes,  and  treats  all  commercial 
transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
arranged  with  special  reterence  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

Harknesa’a  Liatin  Grammar— New  Edition— $1.50. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  and  made  some  important  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  classical  literature  and  ancient  languages.  A  new  edition  of 
this  standard  Grammar  h:is  therefore  been  issued  in  order  that  all 
new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  or 
that  lead  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  may  be 
recognized  and  embodied. 

IV. 

A  Hiatorr  of  Germany.— $1.75. 

For  Schools.  By  BAYARD  TAYLOR  Illustrated  with  Engra¬ 
vings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  ot  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country  of  which 
he  writes,  make  this  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and 
will  be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  school  use, 
fur  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 

Science  Primer  or  Pliysioiogy.— 5O  Cents, 

This  is  another  volume  01  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  de¬ 
signed  for  primary  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  The  earlier 
volumes  are  already  largely  used,  and  with  excellent  results. 

Sample  to  Teacher*  Half  Price. 

Among  D.  Appleton  &  Co’s  School  publications  are  Cornell’s 
Popular  Series  of  Geographies,  Qnackenbus’s  Arithmetical  Course, 
Quae.kenbus's  Gramniir,  Corapusition  and  Rhetoric;  Youmans’ 
Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  and  Youmans’ New  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer’s  Astronomy,  Wruge’s  German  Se¬ 
ries,  etc  ,  etc. 

Our  new  Educational  Catalogues,  embracing  over  3(X)  Standard 
Text-books,  and  the  Educational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  applieation . 

Address  .uther  A.  S,  KISSELL,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GEO.  H.  TWISS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  LANE,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HE  “R  E  V  E  I  L  L  E.” 

A  monthly  paper,  published  at  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY. 
Devoted  to  Educational  interests.  Literature,  Wit  and  Hu¬ 
mor  Best  writers  employed.  One  Dollar  per  year.  On 
trial  six  months  for^  cents.  Send  stamp  for  specimen. 

Adilress.  Prof.  CUaS.  DOLE,  NorChfleld,  Vt. 


f&K  .  Per  Day  at  home.  Terms  free.  Address 

$9  G.  STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

e:cx.e:ctxc 

EDUCATIONAL  SEEIES 

McGulfey^s  Speller 
McGuffey^'s  Readers 
Ray^s  Arithmetics 
White’s  Arithmetics 
Harvey’s  Grammars 
Hclectie  Geographies 
Hclectic  Penmanship 
Venable’s  History 

BSEi'  for  Cnlaloffue  of  thete  and  other  TeztSooAe. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK. 


New  Books  Just  Published  ; 

Pestalozzi,  His  Life,  Work  and  Influence. 

By  Herman  ErUSI,  a.  M.,  Instructor  iti  Philosophy  of  Education  in 
the  Ostvego  Normal  and  Training  School.  Embraces  large  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Pestalozzl’s  writings,  some  of  which  have  not  hith¬ 
erto  been  published  in  English ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalozzi’s 
chief  assistants.  Also  a  connected  and  particular  account  of 
the  spread  of  Pestalozzi’s  doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  American  schools.  No  Teacher  should  fail  to 
read  this  important  educational  work.  248  pp.,  8  VO.  cloth,  with 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  $2.25. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable,  Author  of  The  School  and  Stage,  The 
Amateur  Actor,  and  United  States  History.  20  Plays  selected 
trom  the  writings  of  standard  authors.  Adapted  to  school  and 
home  exhibitions  and  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  read¬ 
ing.  Illustrations  by  Fabnet.  12  mo.  cloth,  230  pp.  $1.50. 

Eclectic  Histofical  Atlas. 

Full  8  VO.  cloth.  Eighteen  Double-Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn 
and  engraved.  A  Hand-Book  for  general  readers  and  students 
in  History.  $1.50. 

Elements  of  Physics. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  S.  A.  Norton,  A.  M., 
Professor  in  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  Au¬ 
thor  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  12  mo.  cloth,  286  pp. 
Liberally  Illustrated.  $1.15.  Supplies  for  first  introduction 
into  schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction  into  schools,  84c.  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Great  Eduoatiokal  Work  of  the  Year! 


THE 

American  Educational  Cyclopaedia, 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

For  all  Hatters  of  Edncatloa  in  the  Doited  States  aad  In  the  World 

Considering  the  infancy  of  the  United  States,  it  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing  for  the  future  Educational  proopectoof  our  country, 
that  not  only  Teacliera,  Stcbool  Ufficerot  Clergymen* 
Liast'yera**  Editora*and  Parents  with  children  to  Educate, 
but  the  better  portion  of  tiie  public  generally  are  seeking 
the  iniormation  which  is  contained  in  this  Cyclopaedia. 

The  work  is  endorsed  by  the  State  and  Territorial  Su¬ 
perintendents  of  Schools. 

It  gives  a  digest  of  Educational  Eegislatlon  in  OTery 
Stale  and  Territory  from  their  origin,  together  with 
a  full  s)nopsis  of  their  present  School  Systems 
and  School  Eegisiation  during  the  year. 

It  contains  a  History  of  Educational  Land  Grants  and  the 
Peabody  Fund ;  Geographical  and  Scientific  Itiscoceries  for 
the  past  eighteen  months ;  latest  Educational  Statistics  for  the 
entire  country,  comprising  Number  of  Schools.  School  Houses 
and  of  Pupils  Enrolled,  Average  Attendance,  Legal  Sdwol 
Age,  Number  of  I'eachers  and  Average  Pay ;  School  Funds 
of  the  States  and  Annual  School  Receipts  and  Expenditures  ; 
School  Statistics  of  One  Hundred  American  Citi^ ;  Educa¬ 
tion  in  other  Countries;  Compulsory  Law  of  New  York; 
Educational  Features  of  the  pending  Civil  Rights  Bill ;  Ed¬ 
ucational  Associations  and  Conventions;  List  of  Colleges, 
Universities.'!' heological.  Law,  Normal  and  Scientific  Schools; 
Bri^  Sketches  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintendents, 
and  also  of  Eminent  Educators  who  have  died  during  last 
year;  List  of  Educational ,/ ournals ;  List  of  School  Books 
published  during  1874.  Fifth  Edition  now  ready,  with  correc¬ 
tions  to  date. 

It  contaiBs  300  pp.,  boasd  in  cloth,  $2 ;  manilla  covers,  $1.50. 

It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  price. 


THE  GREAT  BOOK  fob  Teachers  and  School  Officers! 

HOW  TO  TEACH. 

t  UANUAI.  or  USTBOBS  f«  t  gnili  C0U3SS  Or  QISTBBCnOH ; 

XMBBAOINOTnE  SUBJECTS  CSUALLT  PURSUED  IN  PRIMART,  INTER¬ 
MEDIATE,  GRAMMAR,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  ALSO,  SUGGES¬ 
TIONS  RELATIVE  TO  DlSC'Pi.INE  AND  SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 

By  HENBT  KIBBLE*  A.  M.*  City  SupL  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

THONIAS  F.  HARR  I  SON*  First  Assist.  Snpt.  of  Grammar 
Schools,  N,  Y.  city ;  and  Professor  of  Methods  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 

N.  A.  CALK  ms*  First  Assist.  Supt.  of  Primary  Schools  and 
Departments,  N.  Y.  City ;  and  Professor  of  Methods  and 
Principles  Of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 

The  Authors'  long  and  successiul  experience  as  Teachers  and  as 
Superintendents  have  thoroughly  prepared  them  to  tell  Teachers 
and  School  officers  WUAT  To  TEACH  and  UOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  stud¬ 
ies  embraced:  Reading,  Phonetics,  Spelling,  Definitions,  Object 
l.«ssons.  Oral  luktruction  in  Elements  of  Science,  Arithmetic  from 
notation  through  percentage.  Tables,  Geography,  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Grammar,  ComiHisition.  VVriling,  Drawing,  Bookkeeping, 
History  of  U.  S.,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Mineralogy,  Pnysiology  and  Hygiene,  Natural  Philosophy,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Government  and  Disci¬ 
pline,  Manners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc. 

Price  hy  Mail,  SI. 85. 


“The  Leading  Educational  Journal  in  America."  Specimen 
mailed  for  11)  cents. 

J.W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publishers, 

And  Manufacturers  of  Modem  School  Material. 

14  Rond  Street*  New  York. 

N.  B.— Onr  catalogue,  with  400  illustrations,  is  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  344  pages,  describing  nearly  4000  articles  for  school  use. 
Mailed  lor  25  vts. 
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GUYOT’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPEY. 

The  publishers  of  Quyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  Geographies 
are  gratified  to  announce  that  this  masterpiece  of  the  great 
author  Is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.36. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  8.  H.  Pkabodt 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  la  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  in  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York. 

Snperbly  lllnstrated  and  adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and 
Word  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  In  natural 
science  taught  In  natural  child  language. 


WII1I1IAM8  &  BUTHEBLAND’S 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


The  patented  form  of  these  books  Is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  in  use  Is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


Guiot’a  Geographies*  Fetter’s  Arithmetics* 
Cooley’s  Philosophy*  Cooley’s  Chemistry* 

Tenny’s  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley’s  Lessons  in  Language*  dec.*  dec.*  &c. 

■^Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Clrculara  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Address 
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Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

13R  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers.  New  York. 


School  Teacher! 


Yon  can  double  your  salary  by  spiling  “The  Continental 
Gaxetteer  of  the  United 'States,’’  pvenings,  Saturdays,  and 
during  vacation  The  book  contains  information  of  great  value  to 
yourself,  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 

For  particulars,  address,  ZEIGLEB  &  MCCURDY, 

Smog  Cincinnati,  O. 


